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MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM THOMPSON. 
(Continued from page 771.) 


At the latter end of this year his health be- 
came much impaired: considerable bodily debi- 
lity came on, attended by great lameness, which | 
rendered his employment particularly painful ;| 
and in the. 1st month, 1813, he was obliged to 
relinquish it altogether. The lameness and pain 
extended from his hip to his foot, and was at| 
first supposed to proceed from rheumatism, but 
proved to be a disease of the bone, of a peculiar | 
and very painful nature, from which he never) 
entirely recovered. This circumstance confined | 
bim much at home, where he was visited by | 
several of his friends, and by some benevolent 
persons resident in the neighborhood ; also by 
the clergyman of the parish (of Winwick), who 
showed him much kindness, and encouraged him | 
in the prosecution of his studies, particularly 
the classics. He also wrote a great number of 
letters during this period, and the following 
have been selected from amongst them. 


“To G. C. 


“ Lowton, 6th of 3d mo. 1813. 
_ “Nothing can ever prevent me from offering 
in secret my supplications to our common 
Father and Preserver, that thine may be a life 
employed in acts of universal benevolence to thy 
fellow creatures ; that pure, uninterrupted peace, 
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and that pure, unmixed bliss may be thy portion, 
through the countless ages of a never-ending 
eternity. Such, my dear friend, is the ardency 
of my wishes for thy present and future welfare, 
and particularly in those moments when I have 
felt the inestimable benefits which accrue from 
such blessings. Whether it be some natural 
apathy in my disposition, or whether it arises 
from just and rational ideas upon the subject, I 
have never felt much solicitous for thy advance- 
ment in worldly good, or for any uncommon 
success in the accumulation of riches. An ac- 
quaintance with Him whom to know is life 
eternal, in my opinion, eclipses the glory of every 
other acquisition, and debases the value of wealth, 
honors, or worldly esteem. Ever since I have 
been favored to see the amazing sufficiency of 
Divine grace, and its consolatory influence, 
affording solid comfort under the most fortuitous 
circumstances, enriching the breast of the affliet- 
ed cottager, with a treasure more durable than 
all the toys of the splendid monarch, even that 


|peace ‘which passeth all ucderstanding;’ ever 


since I have contemplated with wonder, that the 
joys of the righteous man rise high, in pro: 
portion as he sinks deep in trials and affliction ; 
[ have viewed, with an eye of indifference, the 
various gradations of_ranks in society. Oh! if 
the votaries of please, who are busy pursuing 





the result of a conscience void of offence, may 
attend thee through the vicissitudes of time ; 


their wild career, ning through paths 
strewed with roses, ions of hopeless and 
eternal woe ; could ¢ ne hour, 
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that sweet serenity, that calm and peaceful 
tranquillity, which diffuses itself over the soul of 
the true Christian, with what new and inex- 
pressible sensations would they be filled. Would 
they not cheerfully renounce those vanities 
which had so often been to them sources of 
gratification, and embrace all those conditions 
which are annexed to the promise of a blissful 
immortality ? I never can attempt to express my 
thoughts upon these inexhaustible subjects, but 
I see in them such a grandeur and sublimity, 
and at the same time such a vast and im- 
mediate importance, as supersedes every other 
consideration. The immense stores of know- 
ledge which natural philosophers have accumu- 
Jated from age to age, with their many acute 
researches into the works of creation, justly de- 
mand our admiration: but in viewing the pro- 
portion and harmony of that august and inde- 
structible fubric, Christianity ; in contemplating 
the depth of that condescension, which con- 
strained the Prince of Peace to put on a veil of 
mortality, that he might deliver fallen man from 
the dominion of sin and corruption, and pur- 
chase him a title to an inheritance in glory: 
when these important truths become the subject 
of our meditation, how exalting, I had almost 
said, how rapturous, are the sensations which are 
excited ! 

“Hannah Moore says, in the preface to ‘ Prac- 
tical Piety,’ that ‘mankind do not need so much 
to be informed, as to be reminded, of their 
duty.’ I was much struck with the justness of 
the remark, and as we are not exempt from its 
application individually, neither can we be from 
the guilt which it necessarily includes ; I speak 
from my own experience. I have always found 
a wide distinction between knowledge and obedi- 
ence; between learning what are the restric- 
tions imposed by truth, and submitting an unre- 
served obedience to its discipline. I have proved | 
the efficacy of Divine Grace to be more than 
sufficient to counteract all those temptations 
which are peculiar to youth ; to preserve the 
soul in a solid and lasting peace, ‘ which the 
world can neither give nor take away ;’ to sub- 
due the passions, and to infuse a resignation 
which is accommodated to all times and places; 
I have also found, that to attempt, in our own 
strength, the subjugation of our passions and 
evil propensities ; to bridle the licentious affec- 
tions, with anything less than Divine Grace, is 
as impracticable as to endeavor to calm the 
raging of the tempestuous ocean. This last 
truth I have too often mournfully proved. O 
that we may make haste, while it is yet day, for 
‘the night cometh when no man can work.’ Let 
us remember, whilst performing those external 
duties connected with opr avocations in life, 
whilst attending tothe curious facts which 
science exhibits to 0 , let us ever remem- 


ber, "ae r pursuits, that holi- 


enema 
ness and happiness are inseparable concomj. 


tants. W. T.” 


“To G.C. 

“ Lowton, 4th mo. 12th, 1818. 

“T hope I shall be enabled, through Diving 
Grace, to see things through the right medium, 
and to set no greater value upon my earthly cop. 
nexions, than they really deserve. I am aware, 
that the best preservative against inflation, is to 
have a right view of ourselves. So long as we 
retain this view, we run no risk of being deéeived 
by those marks of distinction that the world ma 
confer upon us. That light which makes known 
evil, if it shine in the soul, will still discover to 
every individual, the same deplorable state that 
was manifested to one of old, when he exclaimed, 
‘From the sole of the foot, even unto the head, 
there is no soundness in it; but wounds, and 
bruises, aud putrifying sores.’ 

“ But how difficult is it to keep in this very 
humbling view of ourselves. Humility does not 
grow spontaneously, as some vainly imagine; 
there is nothing like it interwoven in our nature, 
nor is it ever found to exist in the best natural 
dispositions. There is, indeed, a counterfeit 
species to be met with, a sort of bashfulnes, 
but this will not preserve. ‘True humility isof 
divine planting, and must be watered with self. 
denial: it is an emanation from the Deity, 
illuminating the mind with views of His adorable 
greatness, and of its own nothingness. May we, 
by giving heed to the teachings of Him whois 
near, (and who is willing to communicate every 
needful thing) become daily wiser in the thin 
that make for peace. Wot. 


“To M. C. 
“ Warrington, 5th mo. 9th, 18138. 

“Thy situation in life has enabled thee to 
view the endless vicissitudes of fashion, and the 
ruling follies of the day, on a larger scale than 
I have been able to contemplate them ; but, in 
the least conspicuous situation, there are great 
blemishes to be seen: the taste of mankind is 
too depraved, and the state of morals too uni- 
versally corrupted, to escape the notice of the 
most superficial observer. But whilst we express 
our astonishment at the effects, it may not be 
difficult to discover the true cause, of this state 
of moral turpitude, in which so large a propor 
tion of society seems to be immersed. ne of 
our sceptics would soon give us the reason ; mal- 
kind, he would say, are not yet arrived at a state 
of perfect civilization; man is too volatile, and 
does not reflect on the impropriety of such and 
such propensities, which are unphilosophically 
termed vices. Is any one seized with u desire 
of taking from his neighbor his lawfully ae 
quired possessions, he has only to recollect, how 
injurious to society the system of invading al 
other’s property would be, if universally adopted; 
and being convinced, he calmly desists: is be 
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filled with improper desires, let him think on the 
mischief that must be eventually produced by 
indulging such a passion ; and they will tell you 
again, that reason triumphs over nature ; or, if a 
person is subject to violent sallies of passion, 
reason, by reminding him that he acts incon- 
sistently with bis native dignity, will again 
prove a sufficient corrective. It would be diffi- 
cult to determine, whether folly or presumption 
is most conspicuous in this way of thinking ; for 
my own part, I cannot think that the great 
prevalence of vice is owing to the weakness of 
the understanding of man, or to any natural 
defect in his intellectual powers : if this was the 
case, it would only be necessary to state to him 
the probable effects of evil; and from prudential 
motives he would yield a perfect obedience to 
truth. But, ah! the wound lies deeper than the 
brain, and must have something more power- 
fully applied, ere a cure can be wrought. 

“The true cause of the present corrupt state 
of society, is a want of the fear of God in the 
heart, a holy filial fear in the inward parts of the 
mind ; where this exists in a person, he does not 
enter into nice calculations on the advantages of 
virtue, and the disadvantages of vice; he does 
not wait tosee how far the balance preponderates 
in favor of the one, before he ventures to re- 
nounce the other; but having received the 
truth simply, in the love of it, he acts with im- 
plicit obedience to its dictates: he does not 
say, like the sceptic, | choose to be virtuous, for, 
to the Christian, it is more than a mere matter 
of choice ; he acknowledges, at every opportunity, 
his inability, or even will, to do good, and that 
ifit were not for the restraints that are imposed 
on his passions, by an awful dread of the majesty 
of his Creator, and of the responsibility of the 
situation in which he stands, there is no 
enormity which he would not be found to com- 
mit, nor any virtue, however trifling and insignifi- 
cant, that he would be able to practice. 

“There is a saying left upon record, which 
was spoken by the Redeemer of men, which, 
though it has almost universally obtained the 
assent of professing Christians, is rarely found 
to make a deep impression on the mind, ‘ With- 
outme yecan donothing.’ It but rarely occurs, 
I say, that we make a formal denial of this great 
truth; yet it also as rarely happens, that we 
receive, with a full and entire conviction, the 
divine admonition. Oh! that we could be per- 
suaded to put away all our own strength, which 
we have sufficiently proved to be a broken reed, 
a staff that is of no defence. This I consider as 
the first step towards the kingdom of heaven, to 
know ourselves poor, and blind, and naked, and | 
defenceless: until we are stripped of our own 
armor, we can never ‘put on the whole armor 
of God.’ This is, indeed, a blessed state to be 
in, to feel ourselves lost and undone, for then is 
the good Shepherd near, to raise up and heal the 


: wanderin 


soul, and to restore it to His ever- 
lasting fold. Wise 


(To be continued.) 


A Testimony from Little Falls Monthly Meeting, 
in the State of Maryland, concerning JuDiTH 
PRESTON. 


In a lively remembrance of the exemplary life 
of our dear friend, Judith Preston, we feel en- 
gaged to record a brief testimony concerning her, 
in order that others, seeing the blessed fruits of her 
dedication to the principle of truth, a measure, 
or manifestation of which is graciously given to 
us all, may be encouraged to “ walk by the same 
rule, and mind the same thing.” 

She was the daughter of Isaac and Hannah 
Hollingsworth, late of New Castle County, in the 
State of Delaware, and was born on the 21st of the 
Twelfth month, 1776. Her mother had her birth 
and education among the Episcopalians, and in 
the bringing up of her children, was not concern- 
ed to lay them under those restraints in relation 
to plainness, which we believe the truth leads 
into. With a lively relish for social enjoyments, 
and a strong disposition to indulge in fashiona- 
ble dress, she was left at liberty, and furnished 
with the means to gratify her taste in the choice 
of her apparel. She has been heard to say, that 
under these circumstances, when at a store, en- 
gaged in buying her clothing, she felt the cireum- 
scribing influence of truth on her mind so clearly, 
that she was constrained to purchase contrary to 
her natural inclination, and that, in thus yield- 
ing to her convictions, she found great peace of 
mind. Thus, by an early submission to the cross 
of Christ, she was enabled to withstand the en- 
snaring allurements incident to youth, and at- 
tained that cheerful serenity of mind and sta- 
bility of deportment which marked her charac- 
ter through all the vicissitudes of her future 
life. 

About the twentieth year of her age, she re- 
quested to be received into membership with 
Friends, and her request being granted, she be- 
came a member of Center Monthly Meeting, one 
of the constituent branches of Philadelphia Year- 
ly Meeting. 

On the 19th of the Fourth month, 1797, she 
was joined in marriage with our friend David 
Preston, and in that relation sustained the char- 
acter of a true and faithful help-meet for more 
than forty-eight years. As the head of a family, 
she looked well “ to the ways of her household,” 
not euting “ the bread of idleness ;” nevertheless 
she was “a lover of hospitality,’ “‘ mindful to 
entertain strangers,”’ and cheerfully exerted her- 
self for their accommodation. 

In the education of her children she was reli- 
giously concerned, that they might be furnished 
with instruction to fit them for usefulness in this 
life; but above ally#at they might, by submis- 
sion to the visitati »the Heavenly Father’s 
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| 
love, be prepared for the higher enjoyments of|der Monthly Meeting, when she was appointed to 
that life which shall never have an end. When|the station of an Elder, in which she was con. 
engaged in the necessary concerns of the day,|tinued during the remainder of her life, fulfil. 
with her little family of children around her, she|ing its duties in true humility and with sound 
would frequently cause one of them to read aloud | judgment, to the entire satisfaction of Friends, 
in the Bible, or some other instructive book, for|and benefit of the church, being often dipped 
the improvement of the whole, thus endeavoring|into feeling sympathy with those who were 
to make such occasions profitable both to the in-| called to “ labor in the word and doctrine.” As 
terest of this world and of that which is tocome.}a disciplinarian she was careful for the preser. 
She discouraged the reading of much of the light| vation of good order, and in her labors for that 
literature which so greatly abounds in the pres-|end, evinced much of that “ wisdom which ig 
ent day, believing from her own experience,| pure, peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated, 
that it had a tendency to draw the mind away| full of' mercy and good fruits, without partiality 
from that state of watchfulness to which we are] and without hypocrisy.” 
all emphatically called. Instead of works of fic-} On the morning of the day on which she died 
tion, she frequently recommended the perusal of| she desired her family might be called into her 
the ee of roe and such neem ai = chamber, saying she wished to take leave of them 
would furnish profitable instruction to the mind, i or ment: i o r 
and qualify for usefulness both in civil and reli- Gaaricmnane "Sin baci 
gious society. dressed herself in a very affectionate manner 
By example and precept she endeavored to saying, “Be good girls. You know whet 
bring up her family in the regular attendance of] is” right. You have been good children to 
meetings for divine worship; never admitting] me; the Lord will reward you.” To one 
any trifling inconvenience as a sufficient excuse} of her sons she expressed herself more at large 
for remaining at home ; but often pressed through | though with some difficulty, and concluded 
great difficulties to join with her brethren and by saying +A meal Be fo ot 6 cele 
sisters, in making this public acknowledgment preparation for such a time as this.” And then 
of our obligations to the bountiful “Giver off after cautioning her young family not to suffer 
every good and perfect gift.” And when assem-|the world, or the things of the world, to have 
bled for this solemn purpose, she was an in-| too deep a place in their affections, she said, 
structive example of reverent waiting upon God,|«« God is an all-sufficient helper to those who 
and of fervent labor for that “ bread which com-| tryst in him, and obey him often making a way 


eth down from heaven and giveth life to the} fr them where there has appeared no way.” 


” s epee 
world.” John vi. 33. snes Then, after a solemn pause, she added, “ Now I 
In the course of her religious progress she had | Jeaye you to the Lord.” 


to pass through some deep baptisms, under which vs a 

she was concerned, patiently to bear her afflic. aoe es — _ - - emetic = 
tions, and quietly submit to the Divine will. On : soe he " ek: ii tat ty ornate 8 
one of these occasions, as she afterwards men- re eee eee ees and —— 
tioned to a friend, she was brought so low, a sense of her many deficiencies, she said, 6 But 
under a sense of the many besetments attending oe sons ae ay on Oe 
her, that she desired death rather than life.|“""° © ee! . ; 

Upon which a language was istelligibly address-| , About 8 o'clock the same evening, after an 
ed to her spiritual ear, saying, “‘ thou must be in illoess of ten days, she quietly departed this life 
the world, but not of the world.” Having thus the 29th of the 8th Month, 1849, in the sixty- 
passed through those dispensations which pre- ninth year of her age, leaving her friends aud 
pare for service in the militant church, she be- relatives the well-grounded hope that she has 
came qualified, tenderly, to sympathize with the entered the mansious of everlasting rest; and 
afflicted, and to be helpful as “‘a companion in|" the 31st of the same, her remains were 1n- 
tribulation” with the traveller Zionward ; being terred in I riends burial ground, at the Little 
at times with much feeling, enabled to drop a} Falls. Signed by direction of the Monthly 
word in season to them that were weary.”’ Isaiah Meeting, held the 3d of the Third month, 1846. 
ly. 4. In seasons of sickness and suffering, she! By BENJAMIN P. Moore, Clerles 
was actively engaged as a skilful and tender Marna E. Tyson, ee 
nurse, and as such, will long be affectionately ai i 
remembered by her neighbors and friends, to _—— 8 eee oe 
whose relief she cheerfully devoted her time and| Meeting, held the 9th of the Third month, 





talents. = C g 
About the year 1806, she removed with her y Many a Clerks. 
husband and family to the State of Maryland, a 


and settled within the compass of Little Falls} Read, approved, and directed to be printed, 
Preparative Meeting, than a branch of Gunpow-|by Baltimore Yearly Meeting of Friends, held 
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26th of 10th month, 1846, and signed by direc- 
tion thereof. 

By Tuomas P. STaBer, 
Marrua E. Tyson, 


: Chait, 


FORBEARANCE, 


Few virtues are more easily or justly appre- 
ciated than a mild demeanor and forbearance to- 
wards our neighbors and those with whom we 
are daily brought in contact—a gentle yielding 
of self to circumstance, and a habitual deference 
and respect to those about us. Possessing this, 
one may glide in an easy and unruffled manner 
through all the stormy changes of life, giving 
avd receiving happiness at all times. Not, be 
it understood, because the disposition is too in- 
dolent or insipid to be affected by either good 
or evil, but from a calm and persevering deter- 
mination to make the best of everything—to 
look on the bright side of the picture in every 
instance. Forbearance is but another name for 
Charity, the greatest of the cardinal virtues. 
The exercise of forbearance toward our fellows 
and toward the circumstances of life, is one of 
the greatest privileges we enjoy, inasmuch as by 
the practice of it we promote our own happiness, 
as well as that of those who surround us. How 
little comparative happiness do those enjoy who 
allow the most idle occurrences to weigh upon 
their minds, who seem almost determined to re- 
verse the order of nature, because it happens to 
cross their inclinations. With them, self pre- 
dominates over every thing. They cannot yield 
an iota to the opinions or happiness of those 
about them, while they expect those same per- 
sons to make even greater sacrifices to them. 
Yield, then, as far as you consistently can, to 
the opinion and welfare of others, and by so 
doing you will reap your own reward, in an in- 
ternal satisfaction, only produced by the con- 
sciousness of having done well. 


——_—_—_.-.49p-- —__ 


JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO THE WESTERN INDIANS 
IN 1804. 


(Continued from page 776.) 


4th mo. 2d. Being invited to dine to-day with 
William Wells, who is interpreter for the In- 
dians, we went to his house accordingly, having 
the company of our very worthy and kind land- 
lord. 7 

About mid-day the Little Turtle arrived. He 
approached us with a countenance placid be- 
yond description ; took us by the hand with cor- 
diality, and expressed himself in terms of great 
gladness at meeting with us. He inquired very | 
particularly after his friends and acquaintance of 
Baltimore, after our own welfare, the path we | 
had come, and the difficulties we had encoun- | 
tered on our journey through the wilderness. | 
Having answered his questions, he replied in 
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turn to our inquiries as follows: That since he 
saw us it had pleased the Great Spirit to take 
away two of his brothers and a nephew. That 
his nephew was the Toad, a young chief who 
was with him in Baltimore. That he died on 
his return from that visit, and within a few miles 
of home, of which circumstance he had desired 
William Wells to inform us. That with respect 
to himself, he was but half well, having been 
very sick last fall and expected to die. That 
his white brothers at Fort Wayne, hearing of 
his illness, sent a doctor to him who gave him 
physic and made him better. That he had now 
seen fifty-three winters, and two of his brothers 
being dead, made him think of death, and that 
his time would soon come. 

He also told us that he had left a brother at 
his town who would have accompanied him, 
being very desirous to come with him, but could 
not find his horse in time. After this, other 
conversation took place of a general nature. The 
interpreter informs us that his complaint is the 
gout, and that in the time of his illness he (the 
interpreter) had told him that his complaint be- 
longed to great folks and gentlemen. “ Well,” 
said the Turtle, “I always thought I was a 
gentleman.”’* 

About 2 o’clock we dined. At the head of the 
table sat the interpreter’s wife, who is a modest, 
well-looking Indian woman, and the daughter 
of a distinguished chief. She had prepared for 
us a large well roasted wild turkey, and also a 
wild turkey boiled, and for these she had pro- 
vided a large supply of cranberry sauce. The 
Little Turtle sat at table with us, and with 
much sociability we all partook of an excellent 
dinner. 

In the afternoon the Five Medals, attended by 
his sons, visited us at William Wells’ house, 
and the opportunity being a suitable one, we 
proposed to them that a formal conference should 
then take place between us. This proposition 
meeting their assent, we opened the conference 
by desiring the interpreter to inform them that 
we had received their talk sent to us last fall, 
informing us that the implements of husbandry, 
which we had sent to them last year, had come 
to them safely, and that we had carefully ob- 
served all that was contained in that talk. That 
we were deputed by their brothers and friends of 
Baltimore to come to see them. That we had 
accordingly come, and had with usa letter di- 
rected to them, which we thought ought in the 
first place to be read, and after that we migbt 


* By the suffrage of all who became acquainted with 
the Little Turtle during his visits to Baltimore in 
1801, and also in 1807, he was acknowledged to be 
a gentleman in character, appearance, and manners. 
His estimate of himself therefore was not too high. 
For his speech before the Indian Committee in Balti- 
more in 1801, and otherinformation concerning him, 
see appendix. T. 
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have something to say to them. A short pause 
having taken place, they expressed a desire that 
the letter should be read, which was accordingly 
done, and interpreted to them as follows : 

‘‘From the Committee appointed for Indian 
Affairs by the Friends of Maryland to the Little 
Turtle and the Five Medals, Chiefs of the Poto- 
wattomy and Miami nations of Indians: ~ 

“* Brothers and Friends.—We haye received 
your talk, communicated by our friend William 
Wells, after the reception of the implements of 
husbandry sent last spring for your use. Inu 
that speech, as well us when you were in Balti- 
more, you have told us that you thought it best 
for some of us to go out to see you, that we 
might be better capable of judging what could 
be done further for the benefit of our red breth- 
ren. 

* Brothers and Friends,—In cowpliauce with 
your request we have named our beloved friends 
George Ellicott, Gerard T. Hopkins, Joel Wright, 
and Elisha Tyson, to go and visit you and to take 
you by the hand on our behalf. And we desire 
that you will receive them, or any of them that 
may be enabled to perform the journey as your 
brothers, in whom we have confidence, and that 
you will receive any communications from them 
us being from us, who are desirous of assisting 





our red brothers, to their old men, to their young 
men, to their women, and to their children. 

Brothers, we may now mention that we have 
not come merely to talk, but we hope we have 
come prepared to doa little for the welfare of 
our red brethren. . 

‘ Brothers, in looking over our business, we 
have thought that we should be glad to have an 
opportunity of seeing our red brethren together, 
and are willing to propose for your consideration, 
that you should now fix upon some place, and 
agree upon some time to mect us again, and that 
our brothers invite their old men, their young 
men, their women and their children to meet us, 
when we shall have something to say which it 
may not be necessary now to say. 

Brothers and Friends,—Should you think 
that the proposal which we have vow made is 
proper, and conclude to meet us in the manner 
we have pointed out, we expect we shall have 
but little more to say at present.” Here a pause 
for some minutes took place, when the Little 
Turtle inquired, “If the Friends had more to 
say.”’ He was answered in the negative. 

After a further pause and some conversation 
between the two chiefs, they rose from their 


| seats, and perceiving that they were advancing 
| toward us, we also arose from our seats. On meet- 


you in what may add to your comfort, and that | ing them, they took us by the hand, and with 


of your women and children. 

Your friends and brothers, 

William Stabler, Evan Thomas, 
Isaac Tyson, Elisha Tyson, 
Benjamin Ellicott, Jonathan Wright, 
John Ellicott, Elias Ellicott, 
Edward Stabler, Jonathan Ellicott, 
Philip E. Thomas, Thomas More, 
Andrew Ellicott, Jr., Samuel Snowden. 

Baltimore, 2d mo. 4th, 1804.” 

At the contents of this letter they expressed 
their satisfaction, and after a pause of several 
minutes we addressed them through an interpre- 
ter as follows: 

“ Brothers and Friends.—Yvuu observe that 
the letter which has just been read, makes men- 
tion of four of us appointed to visit you. One 
of these was an infirm man who thought he 
evuld not endure the fatigue of so long a jour- 
ney, and therefore did not come. The other 
did not omit to come for the want of love to his 
red brethren ; family circumstances rendered it 
inconvenient for him to leave home. You see, 
brothers, that it has pleased the Great Spirit 
that two of us mentioned in the letter, should 
reach the country of our red brethren. Brothers, 
we thought it right in the first place to send for 
you, and to show you the letter which has just 
been read. We are glad that you are now come, 
an’ that we have this opportunity of taking you 
by the hand. 

“ Brothers, we believe that we have some things 
to suy to yuu which are of great importance to 


countenances indicative of great gravity, shook 
hands with us and returned to their seats. 

The Five Medals then commenced a speech 
as follows :— , 

‘“‘ Brothers and Friends: My friend, the Lit 
tle Turtle, and myself, together with my two 
sons, who are present, rejuice to have this oppor- 
tunity of seeing you, and of taking you by the 
hand. 

“ My Brothers: We are glad to be informed, 
that you received our talk sent to you last fall, 
and to find that you are now come to the country 
of your red brethren. 

“My Brothers and Friends: We rejoice that 
the Great Spirit has conducted you safely to our 
country, and figure to ourselves that in you we 
see the rest of our brothers and friends of Balti- 
more, and that in taking you by the hand, we 
take them by the hand. 

“ Brothers: We know that you have come a 
long distance to see the situation of your red 
brethren. We have no doubt that you have 
things to say which are of great importance to 
us, aud which do not belong to a few ouly but 
to many. 

“ Brothers: Your brethren the Indians do 
business not as the white people do. We con- 
vene our chiefs, and things of importance are 
considered by them. But, brothers, you have 
come to see the situation of your red brethren. 
It is our wish that youshould see it. You shall 
not be disappointed. The proposal you have 
made to us we think right, and have concluded 
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that this place (Fort Wayne,) is the best place counsel. We have’ very often told our people ; 


to be fixed upon for the purpose you wish. We 
are pleased to find that you have a desire that 
our voung men should be present to hear what 
you have to say, and as it is your wish to see our 
women and children, we desire that you may 
have an opportunity of seeing them. 

“ Brothers and Friends: Our young men are 
out hunting, and our women and children are 
pow at work at their sugar camps. The time is 
not far off when they will all return to our 
towns, when it is usual to meet together. We 
hope, brothers, that you will not be in a hurry, 
but will allow us time to collect our people to- 
gether.” 

Here a pause took place, when we inquired if ; 
they had any thing further to add. And being ' 
answered in the negative, we addressed them | 
again in substance as follows : | 

“ Brothers and Friends: When we Jeft our 
homes, we knew it was early in the season, and 
expected that we should get to the country of 


‘and very cordially bade farewell. 


of the Quakers. They listen to us, but are ata * 
loss to know what sort of people the Quakers 
are. If you could stay, brothers, they would 
have an opportunity of seeing the Quakers, and 
of hearing words from your own mouths.” 

After this the Little Turtle added : ’ 

“Brothers: We hope the words that you 
may say to us at the time we have appointed to 
meet will be upon paper. From that paper we 
can at some future time have your words de-. 
livered to our people. This, brothers, will in some , ~ 
measure answer the end.” : 

During a pause which occupied several’ 
minutes we asked them if we understood each 
other. The Turtle replied, “ Yes, perfectly ; we 
have nothing further to do now than to look for- 
ward to the day appointed.” 

After this we took each other by the hand 
We then re- 
turned to our lodgings. 

In the evening we again had the company of 
the chiefs, they having been invited by our 


our red brethren at a time when their young | jandlord to take supper with us. 


men, their women and children would be busy. 
But brothers, a part of the service* which we de- 
sign t) render to you, required that we should 
come early, and makes it also necessary that we 
should now be in a hurry. 

“ Brothers: We will also add that when we 
were chosen by our friends at home to pay a 
visit to our red brethren, our women and chil- 
dren consented that we should leave them, but 
charged us that we should not stay away from 
them longer than circumstances really required. 
A long time has already past since we left them, 
we therefore hope, brothers, that in three or four 
days it will be in your power to get together 
some of your people. Those that are far from 
home we do not wish that you should send for.” 

The Little Turtle then observed that the rea- 
sons we had given were good. The Five Medals 
next remarked that at the time proposed, they 
could easily convene a considerable number of 
their indolent people, who were too lazy to hunt 
or maké sugar, but such they did not wish us to 
see. ‘Their industrious young men and women 
were too far from home to be convened in so 
short a time. 

Here a short conversation took place between 
the chiefs, and afterwards they proposed seven 
day’s hence as the time; desiriug that to-morrow 
might not be counted, as it would take them a 
day to return home. ‘To this we consented. 

The Five Medals then expressed as follows : 

“ Brothers, it would have been very desirable 
to us if you could have met us at the time of our 


*The Friends were desirous that their agricul- 
turist, Philip Dennis, should arrive amongst the 
Indians in time to plant corn. T. 





(To be continued.) , 
ete 


For the Children. 
THE LITTLE SNOW CLEANER. 





’ A TRUE INCIDENT. 


“The ground was all covered with snow one 
day,’’ and the sun shong out, casting its bright 
rays over the white mantle which sparkled and 
reflected back its varied hues. All through the 
night, while the city was shrouded in darkness 
and the people were sleeping in ignorance of 
what was taking place around them, the tiny 
snow flakes were quietly falling. Though the 
air was filled with them, yet they came gently 
down, without noise and without dispute, and 
tranquilly settled over the house-roofs, over the 
yards, over the door-steps, and over the muddy 
streets, till everything was hidden under a soft 
covering of clean and beautiful snow. 

Look out of your windows on the newly-fallen 
snow, and tell me, dear children, what is more 
pleasing to the eye than a landscape in its white 
winter dress. How stainless the snow appears ; 
how peacefully it rests over every out-door ob- 
ject—making rough places even, and spreading 
over unsightly things its mantle of purity. 

Do you see how graceful and beautiful are the 
branches? Yesterday, they were naked and 
brown; now, they are decked with pearls and 
diamonds from last night’s frost, and see how 
brilliant they grow in the sunlight! No spot of 
earth is to be seen, and the robins and other 
little birds are hopping from place to place, and 
coming near to the house to see if any kind 
friend will throw them a crumb, or a grain of 
wheat. 

lt was early morning—before the cheerful sua 
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the bell-pull, and the front-door bell responded 
in a merry peal. On opening the door, a little 
boy with shovel and broom timidly asked : 

“May I clear, the snow off the pavement, 
please ?”’ 

“ Can a little boy like thee clear off this long 
pavement,” said a lady. 

“Q, yes! I am sure I can,’ he nopiies, “ only 
let me try.” 

On obtaining permission he went quickly to 
work shovelling off the snow as fast as his 
strength would permit, looking the picture of 
good humor and cheerfulness. Before long he 
was joined by another little boy, who prov ed to 
be his brother. As he was only six years old, 
he was too young to do much, but he showed he 
was anxious to help as far as he was able; and 
the sound of their shovels was often heard as the 
work went diligently forward. 

Now and then, as the passer-by would step 
near the spot they were clearing, the little 
hands would rest awhile, the shovels cease their 
scraping, and two youthful faces look up from 
their employ. Let us take a peep at them; 
their eyes are bright, and their cheeks round 
and ruddy; it may be they have never known 
much want and privation. We shall, perhaps, 
learn their history when the gutter is cleared 
out, the door-step and side-walk swept off, and 
a pé ath made to the middle of the street through | 
which the passenger cars are almost constantly 
running. ‘ Now, that will do, little boys; the red 
bricks show quite plainly, and the warm sun 
will soon make them look fresh and clean. You 
have done well. Now come in and you shall 
have some warm breakfast to begin the day 
upon.” The tempting meal was soon spread, and 
they appeared greatly to enjoy the nice hot 
buckwheat cakes and other good things set be- 
forethem. When they had finished their repast, 
the older boy gave this account of his family. 

Their parents lived in two rooms of a small 
house, in a narrow court. They had several 
children; two younger than our little snow- 
shoveller. The father was sick, in consumption, 
and unable to do anything for their support. 
Their mother was obliged to sew nearly all the 
time to keep her family in food and clothing. The 
children were willing to do what they could to 
help her, but it is not much that little folks can 
do to earn the means of living. When the snow 
came, the boys would go out with their shovels 
as they had done this morning, and gather a few 
pennies to take home to their toil-worn mother. 


Oh, ye rich and comfortably-living children, 
who long to see a snow-storm, that you may 
sleigh, and sled, and skate, ‘and ‘slide, and make 
merry, do you ever think of Little boys wishing 
for the snow that they may earn bread and fuel 
for a sick father, and a delicate-over-worked 
mother? Yet in large cities there are many 
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» ushered in the bright day, thata little hand drew 


such cases. 


all right pleasures. It is natural you should 
love to play, and your health will be improved 
by exercise. To enjoy, in a proper manner, the 
good gifts of a kind Heavenly Father, is one 
means of showing we value them. Enjoy them 
all you can; but while you enjoy them, think of 
the children who are living from day to day in 
hunger and cold and want, and try to spare 
something from your store to ’ gladden the hearts 
of the poor little creatures, who, when they have 
eaten one meal, know not where they may get 
another. 

To return to our snow-cleaners—after telling 
where they might be found, off they went to 
take the money they had earned, home to their 
mother. They looked so truthful, their story 
could scarcely be doubted, and yet it seemed 
best to go and see if it was really true. The 
sick father and the weary mother were found 
just as the children had stated, and the little 
boy’s story was only too true. Since then, the 
larger boy comes regularly after each snow-fall, 
and just after day-break we hear the sound of 
his shovel removing the snow from the side- 
| walk, and the little snow-cleaner is much pleased 
to have such a work of love to do for his parents. 

jtoh Philada., 2d mo., 1362. 


I would not check your desire for 
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With the view of informing our readers of 
what was transpiring, we have occasionally given 
among the News Items very brief notices of the 
events of the present war; but as we find they 
have given uneasiness to some of our subscribers, 
we have discontinued them. 


A Primary Grvcrapny—On the Basis of = 
Object Method of Instruction. By F. 
Allen. Published by J. B. Lippincott & Co, 


Philadelphia. 

One of the cheering characteristics of the 
present times is, the demand for suitable text- 
books for the use of both parents and teachers. 
That this demand is meeting with a response, 
by the publication of books which call for a 
suggestive rather than a mechanical mode of 
teaching, gives further evidence that the old 
abstract methods of dealing with the mind of 
the little child, are fast giving place to the more 
enlightened view that oral instruction, accom- 
panied with illustration, is the kind that is es- 
pecially adapted to the period of childhood. 

Those who have little children under their 
care, will be glad to learn that a Primary Geog- 
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raphy, recognizing this fact, has just been pub- 
lished, which, doubtless, will supply a want long 
felt in schools and families. 


| 


The manner in which the general features of 
different countries is presented, makes this first 
book of geography peculiarly adapted for home 
instruction; and as this mode of teaching has | 
been advocated in former numbers of this paper, 
it is a source of gratification to have such a work 
to recommend to those parents, who have many 
cares to engross theirtime and thoughts. These | 
will find in this book a valuable aid in pointing 
out to the child how to observe and how to ae- 
quire, in a pleasant way, the habit of self-reli- 
ance, which forms the basis for successful future 
study. his book also furnishes many valuable | 





hints that may be applied in every department | 
of instruction. ‘ 


We copy the following from the Delaware 


County Republican: 


“ We have received some of the advance sheets | 
of this admirable little book. The friends of 
education, everywhere, will welcome this work 
of a practical teacher of more than twenty years’ 
experience, as one adapted to fill a department, | 
until now, almost wholly ueglected. 

This book is a proper one for the little learner. 
It deals with things, not with abstractions. The 
maps are not so completely peppered and salted | 
with names as to render the whole useless. 
Prominent localities are referred to in a familiar | 
Way, with maps accompanying, beautifully exe- | 
cuted in colors, in the very highest style of the 
art. These maps present the outlines of coun- 
tries, with other prominent features—not omit- | 
ting those striking physical characteristics which 
are infinitely more valuable and interesting than 
the dry details with which many of the geogra- 
phies aré filled. They have, also, pictures upon 
them illustrative of the natural history of the 
country, the chief employments of the peo-| 
ple, plants, &e. The text accompanying it is 
generally confined to these interesting topics. 
In this way all the /ocal geography necessary is 
impressed upon the memory. Thus, the map 
of Africa is embellished with pictures of the 
animals and plants peculiar to that country, with 


the annexed account of some of them in the 
text. 





‘The Albatross, the largest ocean-bird, is found | 
chiefly near the Cape of Good Hope. It flies 
grandly, and seems to float in the air whether| 
In fair weather or storm. Its wings, when | 
spread, sometimes measure fourteen feet from | 
ip to tip. It defends its nest with great 
bravery: Sailors watch it with much interest, 
and sometimes cull it the ‘ Man-of-War Bird.’ 


only in Africa. 


‘The Elephant, the largest and strongest land- 
animal, is found in India and Africa. It lives 
in lonely forests, and eats parts of trees and 
roots plowed up by its ivory tusks. It feeds 
itself with its long nose and upper lip, called its 
trunk. When tauied, it is very useful in carry- 


‘ing people and loads. 


‘The Bird of Paradise is very proud and care- 
ful of its beautiful feathers. 

‘The Giraffe, the tallest of animals, is found 
Its elegant long neck enables it 
to teed from the tops of trees. It takes hold of 
the leaves with its long tongue. Its appearance 
in a grove is magnificent. It kicks with terrible 
swiftness and force, often killing the lion. It 
can leap fifteen feet, and the swiftest race-horse 
can hardly overtake it. 

‘The Hippopotamus is foundonly in Africa. 
It lives in the rivers and on their muddy shores, 
and can stay under water five minutes. It feeds 
mostly on water-plants; but in the evening it 
enters fields and destroys crops with its ugly 
mouth and clumsy feet. It eats more than any 
other animal. Strips of its tough hide are made 
into riding-whips.’”’ 


—~—~9> — 


We have read with interest the 13th Annual 


Report of the labors of Edward C. Jones, amoug 
the Insane at Blockley Asylum; and extract 
from the Report a few remarks made by this 


/earnest worker in the cause of suffering hu- 


manity.—Ebs. 
EXTRACT FROM REPORT. 


* * * «The tact, the discernment, the gentle- 


| ness and the prudence, which are called for in the 
| ministrations of love and mercy among six hun- 


dred patients, can barely be estimated by those 
outside of the pale of inquiry, * * * It has 
been acutely observed by Dr. Benjamin Rush, 
that by the bringing diseased mind into contact 
with intellect of unimpaired integrity, the same 
effect is produced, as the placing a disjointed 
limb into splinters, which, by confining it within 
what may be called the limits or boundaries of 
rigid straightness, bring it to the same rectitude. 
In all the manifold processes adopted to benefit 


|those who are mentally disordered, the Magie 


Lantern, the Concert, the Lecture, the Library, 
the Vocal and Instrumental Music, the friendly 
concourse, and the stated worship, we have 
adopted, to use the forcible illustration of him 


| who was the law of medical jurisprudence, a 


series of moral splinters, first to confine, and 
next to straighten out the intellect, which is, 
unhappily, in a condition of curvature. The 
great mass of a community would say, How pre- 
posterous to treat the insane like the sound- 
minded! What a waste of resources! This 
misconception results trom the fuet, that a cer- 
tain portion of what bears the nawe of mental + 
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disease, is only diabolical temper, and ungov-) And here every citizen has an opportunity, by 
ernable will, and to persons manifesting such | simply transferring to us the superfluous read. 
traits, all emollient methods of treatment|ing matter which must accumulate in a house. 
are regarded as valueless. We admit this fact.} hold, to augment our little store of volumes, 
We know that many are charitably called insane, Pamphlets and magazines, when thus received, 
who, had they more control of temper and] are bound up and consigned to the bookshelves 
passion, would be worthy and useful, and it does | with palpable indications of joy.” 
seem to me that the bestowal of a right name 
upon such cases would be as useful to the indi- 
vidual as the world at large, but in the instance 
of a vast wass of the mentally affected, where 
the hallucination isa single unit, and the gen- 
eral temper is left comparatively mild and con- . . . 
iti I os : ae a a y x ; Sievert out being transported into the blank wilderness 
i ; syste caus Ci adadop : ° : ’ 
ys ' 3 ; toe, BGopree’| which stretched beyond that line of hair. Thank. 
better calculated to win upon the affections than | ¢) ¢ af : ° 
: : | ful for such merciful oversight, such a felicitous 
those which are now universally adopted. And, | . . ee a Ee . 
: : ..’ | staving-off of a terrific dispensation, by the high 
even in the case of perverted will, and undisci- A ° 
: ; : : hand and the outstretched arm of God, our 
plined passions, and vanity, and conceit, both | ,. ; - 
: ; os highest effort be it, to bless and comfort those, 
impetuosity and scorn may be modified and re- . 
: -:,.|0n whom has come down the dark cloud of woe, 
duced, wherever the unhappy patient exhibits “a al : 
se : Deeply, how deeply, have such been smitten, but 
them, by the kind and faithtul use of the same : ; 
jaitiien Cneeesins.  Shidiiiimaaieaiahiibaads the hand that smote them, consecrated them, 
syste ) scasures. d y ¢ 8 : are . ° . . 
as ~ oa PPY : “"? and left them as the tenderest objects of Chris. 
who, in earliest life, have been subjected to a}. . . ” 
; : : . tian commiseration and regard. 
superior, but not an arbitrary will. Greatly 
diminished would be the catalogue of those who an 
have charitably to be reported deranged in| Old Peter was a colored man, very poor in this 
mind, by those whvu do not look below the sur-| world’s goods, but “rich in faith.” He lived in 
face of manifested actions, if parents would | a miserable little hovel, but he was always cheer 
curb and restrain in childhood the crooked de-| ful, and said he was rich and happy as a king. 
velopments of temperament, for the most un-| Oue day a boy who had been very kind to 
happy biases of mind and heart would, under} him, came to bid him farewell before leaving 
the grace of God, experience a corrective so| home for college. ‘ Well,” said Peter, as he was 
salutary, that the reverses and trials of future | leaving, “I have but thee words to say to you, 
years would be met in a spirit of comparative ; aud they are my Master’s words, ‘ Witch and 
equanimity, well calculated to keep up the pray!’ 
balance of all the rational powers, and to give; ‘ Of course it will be of no use to watch with- 
them music and sweetness in their adjusted play | out praying ; and if you pray ever so wach, and 
of parts. Let it here be said, that the cultivation | do not watch, the devil will have you, after all: 
of pride, vanity, cruelty, and the idleness, which | but watch and pray, and then your heart will be 
is so rampant among the young, are, each and| guarded by a two edged sword, turuing each 
all, the legitimate hot beds and nurseries of a/| way, and the devil cannot get in.” 
common crop of wickedness on the one hand, 
und on the other imbecility, which shall enlarge 
in the future the domain of sorrow, and crowd 
its portals with the children of misfortune. We 
are not to furget, however, that in this age of} Our ancesters were a frugal, self-denying peo 
vast activity of brain, restless exertion, and in- | ple, inured to hardship from the cradle ; they 
cessant strugyle to procure the necessaries of| were content to be without almost all the luxuries 
life, a large number of minds give out andj of life, but they enjoyed some of its comforts, to 
succumb to what seems the destiny of the gen-| which many of us are strangers (old-fashioned 
tly constituted, in a world of competition, artifice | comforts, we may say;) and among these, the 
and guile. From the cradle to the grave, the| old fireplace, as it used to be termed, held no 
lowly operative has one contest against social! mean rank. How vividly the picture of one of 
disadvantages. With inadequate pay, a large| those spacious kitchens of the olden times comes 
: 1 pay; 2 
family, and no intellectual resources, he holds | to our wind, with its plain furniture and sanded 
up againet every odds, till at last the mind is| floor, innocent of paint, but as white as the neat- 
worn out with so unabated a contest, and he] est of housewives could make it! In one cornet 
either siuks into imbecility, or by the stimulant | stood the clock, its very face wearing an aspect 
of alcohol on a brain already enfeebled, passes | of good cheer, and seeming to smile benignant 
into a world of the blankest desolation. During} ly upon a miniature moon over its head, which, 
the year past, there have been some accessions | tradition said, had, at a remote period, followed 
made tu our library for the use of the patients. | the rising and setiing of its great prototype m 


He thus concludes :-— 


‘*How often may we have come up to the 
narrow line of dewarcation, separating mental 
| integrity from its opposite, and beea held bya 
kind Providence just at that delicate limit, with. 


——.-49- 


From the Scientific American. 
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the heavens, though its days of active service 
were long ago over. 

But the crowning glory of that kitchen was 
not its white sanded floor; nor the high desk, 
with its pigeon holes and secret drawers, which 
no venturesome youngster ever dared invade ; 
nor yet the old clock, ticking so musically in the 
corner; but it was the old-fashioned fire-place, 
with its blazing embers,huge back-logs, and iron 
fire-dogs, that shed a glory over the whole room, 
gilded the plain and homely furniture with its 


bright light, and rendered the place a type of 


true New Eagland homes in “ ye olden time.” 


Never were there such apples as those which 
swung round and round upon strings before the 
bright fire of a winter’s evening, never such baked 
potatoes as those buried deep in the ashes upon 
the hearth, never such cornstalks as those which 
caught a golden hue from the blazing embers, 
or turkeys like those turned upon a spit, filling 
the room with savory odors so suggestive of a 
duinty repast. 

Before the fire was the wooden settle, and here 
the children were wont to sit in the long evening, 
telling stories, cracking nuts, conning their les- 
sons for the morrow, or listening in silence to the 
words of wisdom that fell from the lips of their 
superiors, and anon gazing in silence into the 
bright fire, and conjuring up all sorts of gro- 
tesque fanciful images from among the burning 


coals. No fabled genii, with their magic lamps 
of enchantment, could build such gorgeous pal- 
aces, or create such gems as the child could dis- 
cern amid the blazing embers of the old-fashion- 
ed fire-place. 


And we must not neglect the chimney corner, 
where sat our grandfather in his accustomed 
seat, his hair silvered with the snows of many 
Winters—a venerable man, to whom old age had 
come “ frostily but kindly, ” and whose last days 
were like those of an Indian summer, serene and 
beautiful,.even till the stars appeared in heaven. 

How pure was the air in those days! The huge 
fire-place, with its brisk draught, carried off the 
impurities of the atmosphere, aud left the air pure, 
life-giving and healthful. Now, we crouch around 
hot cooking-stoves, and think it strange that we 


feel so stupid and drowsy of an evening ; or we | 


huddle about air-tight stoves, aud wonder that the 
alr seems burned and impure; or we sit down in 
chilly rooms heated by a furnace, aud marvel 
that with all*our costly furniture, soft carpets 
bright mirrors, and damask curtains, they are 
cheerless places—so unlike our ideas of a New 
England howe. 

Alas! that with all the so-called improve- 
ments of our advanced , civilization, the fire 
should be permitted to go out forever in our old- 
fashioned fire-places, thus burying in the ashes 
of the past so many means of health, home 
comfurt, good-cheer and happiness. 


NO PLACE FOR THE BOYS. 


Does it not seem as if in some houses there is 
actually no place for the boys? We do not 
mean the /itt/e boys—there is always room for 
them ;—they are petted and caressed ;—there is 
a place for them on papa’s knee and at mamma’s 
fuotstocl, if not in her arms ;—there are loving 
words, and many, often too many, indulgences. 
But the class we speak of now are the school- 
boys, great noisy, romping fellows, who tread on 
your dress, and upset your work-basket, and 
stand in your light, and whistle and drum and 
shout and ask questions and contradict. 

So what is to be done with them? Do they 
not want to be loved and cherished now as dearly 
as they were in that well-remembered time, 
when they were the /ittle ones, and were in- 
dulged, petted, and caressed. But they are so 
noisy, and they wear out the carpet with their 
thick boots, and it is so quiet when they are 
gone, say the tired mother and the fastidious 
sister and the nervous aunt; “anything for 
peace’ sake,” and so away go the boys to ‘‘ loaf” 
on street corners, and listen to the profane and 
course language of wicked men, or to the unsafe 
ice, or to the railroad station, or the wharves, or 
thetther common places of rendezvous of those 
who have nothing to do or no place to stay. 

But it is argued there are few boys who care 
to stay in the house after school, and it is better 
they should play in the open air—all of which is 
true. We argue for those dull days and stormy 
days and evenings, a// evenings, in which they 
wish to stay in, or ought to be kept in, and in 
which, ¢/ kept in, they make themselves and 
everybody else uncomfortable. We protest 
against the usages of those homes where the 
mother is busy with her sewing or her baby, and 
the father is absorbed with the newspaper in the 
evening which he never reads aloud, and the 
boys must “ sit still and not make a noise,” or 
go immediately to bed. They hear the merry 
voices of other boys in the streets, and long to 
join them ; home is a dull place ; they will soon 
be a little older, and then, say they, “ we will 
go out and sce for ourselves what there is out- 
side which we are forbidden to enjoy.’ We 
protest against the usages of those homes where 
the boys are driven out because their presence 
is unwelcome, and are scolded when they come 
in, or checked, hushed, and restrained at every 
outburst of merriment. 

Mrs. Barton has four boys between the ages of 
seven and fourteen—active, merry, intelligent 
lads. The father is in his store until late in 
the evening, very often, and the boys are 
inustly under their mother’s training. When 
they choose to play out, after school, they do so, 
but within certain limits; when they choose to 
stay in, they are made heartily weleome. There 
is no scolding about the thick boots making a 
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noise or wearing out the carpet, for from their 
earliest days the law of the house, inexorable as 
the law of the Medes and Persians, has enforeed 
the putting off of the boots and the putting on 
of the slippers when they come in. There is no 
grumbling or fault-finding about who shall do 
this, or that or the other, for each has his 
“chores” to perform, and takes his turn week 


by week. There are books for those who choose 
to read, and games for those who choose to play 
—light and warmth and pleasant words, sympa- 
thy for all, and caresses for those who love 
earesses, and companionship and conversation 
for the elder ones who begin to be companion- 


able and discuss the questions of the day. Who 
believes that the sons of such a family will be 


willingly enticed into haunts’ of wickedness, or 
easily alienated from the love of such a home? 

Those mothers who live in the country and 
whose children range the woods and fields, and 
skate on the glittering pond, for whom the house 
is wide and there is room enough and to spare, 
can have little idea of the embarassments of a 
family of medium or limited means, who are 
struggling to bring up a number of children in 
a narrow city house, and surrounded by city 
temptations. It is to these most especially that 
our attention is turned, and it is for the children 
of these that we would plead. If the worn, and 
weary, and anxious mother, as she looks at her 
little boys on the floor or at her knee, and sighs 
that she shall soon be unable to keep them 
there, will only extend a little further on into 
their lives the self-denial she so heroically 
practices now, she shall not lose her reward. 
If the sister who is shocked at the rudeness of 
her young brothers will but join sometimes in| 
their games, listen to their stories, sympathize 
in their interests and pursuits, she will gain an | 
influence over them which will enable her to 
win them into gentleness and nobleness —not 
suddenly or at once, but by degrees leading 
them up unconsciously into higher and holies | 
paths. 

If Mrs. Gray, who calls vacation revation, 
and doesn’t see what it is for, and who, when 
her children come in after school, exclaims, 
“There, go out and don’t let me see one of you 
io here again till supper time,’’ should consider 
fora moment that she is making home but a 
sleeping-place and eatiog-place for her children, 
and preparing the way for future mortification 
and sorrow, she would perhaps consider before it 
is too late. A remark of one of her children 
might eulighten her. 

‘* Mother dcesn’t love us a bit. She loves 
Willie, though, because he’s the baby.” 

“ But she won’t when he is as old as we are,” 
says Charlie ; ‘ she’ll drive him out then just as 
she does us.” 

Yet Mrs. Gray does love her children dearly. 
If any one doubts it, let him strike or injure one 


of them, or instead, let him look into the famijl 
sitting-room at eleven o’clock on a Saturday 
night, and see the tired form as she bends to the 
basket of stockings or folds neatly the mended 
garments, and brushes carefully the Sunday 
suits. So much for the body; but how with 
the impressible young hearts? She makes 
them learn the Sunday-school lessons, and gives 
them all a New Year’s present of a Bible, and 
then turns them into the street. God pity the 
boys for whom there is no place in the house! 
If they escape contamination and vice, it is of 
his mercy who suffereth not a sparrow to fall to 
the grouud without his notice, and who called 
little children unto him and blessed them. 

The parents may do well who carefully lay up 
money for their children, educate them at school, 
and set them up in business; but they do in- 
finitely better who never suffer the love that 
warmed the cradle-side to grow cold, who lay 
aside their own comfort and convenience to 
make home attractive to their sons, and send 
them out to fight the buttle of life, armed with 
the panoply of firm principles, and warmed and 
invigorated by the cherishing love whose vigils 
began at the cradle and will only end at the 
grave.——Exchange Paper. 


_——— 


A LITTLE WHILE. 
BY DR. BONAR. 


Beyond the smiling and the weeping, 
I shall be soon; 
Beyond the waking and the sleeping, 
Beyond the sowing and the reaping, 
I shall be soon. 
Love, rest and home ! 
Sweet home! 
Lord, tarry not, but come. 


Beyond the blooming and the fading, 
I shall be soon; 
Beyond the shining and the shading, 
Beyond the hoping and the dreading, 
I shall be soon; 
Love, rest and home ! 
Sweet home! 
Lord, tarry not, but come. 


Beyond the rising and the setting, 
I shall be soon; 
Beyond the calming and the fretting, 
Beyond remembering and forgetting, 
I shall be soon. 
Love, rest and home! 
Sweet home! 
Lord, tarry not, but come. 


Beyond the parting and the meeting, 
I shall be soon; 
Beyond the farewell and the greeting. 
Beyond the pulse’s fever beating, 
I shall be soon. 
Love, rest and home! 
Sweet home ! 
Lord, tarry not, but come. 
Beyond the frost-chain and the fever, 
I shall be soon; 
Beyond the rock-waste and the river, 
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Beyond the ever and the never, 
I shall be soon. 
Love, rest and home! 
Sweet home! 
Lord, tarry not, but come. 


—__ —_ + ~08 





Selected. 
If in the field I meet a smiling flower, 
Methinks it whispers ‘“ God created me ; 
And I to Him devote my little hour 
In lonely sweetness and humility.” 
If, where the forest’s darkest shadows lower, 
‘A serpent quick and venomous I see, 
It seems to say, ‘1, too, extol the power 
Of Him who caused me, at his will, to be.” 
The fountain purling, and the river strong, 
The rocks, the trees, the mountains raise one song ; 
“Glory to God !” re-echoes in mine ear ; 
Faithless were I, in wilful error blind, 
Did I not Him in all his creatures find ; 
His voice through heaven, and earth, and ocean 
hear. 


—Montgomery’s imitation from the Italian. 


08m - 


BE TRUE. 


Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth wouldst teach ; 
Thy soul must overflow, if thou 
Another’s soul wouldst reach. 
It needs the overflow of heart 
To give the lips full speech. 
Think truly, and thy thoughts 
Shall the world’s famine feed ; 
Speak truly, and each word of thine 
Shall be a fruitful seed ; 
Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed. 


—_— ee 


PRESENT HINTS. 


The pruning of grape- 
vines and fruit trees should 
now be attended to. Large 
branches of apple and pear 
trees we much prefer to re- 
move the last of July or 
beginning of August. 

The grape wood, such 
as is suitable for cuttings, 
should be sorted out and 
the cuttings buried in the 
soil until wanted. 

The frost, when not too 
deep, can readily be ex- 
tracted from the soil, by 
piling up snow on any 
given place. Roots can be 
thus removed when necessary. 

Hot-beds, if not already done, should be now 
made and put in operation. 

Bean poles, pea brush, supports for tomatoes, 
flowers and vines, should now be prepared.— 
Tools should be looked up—whether for Garden 
or Farm—rakes repaired, scythes, axes, hatchets, 

-gtound, saws sharpened ; wagons, carts, plows, 
harrows, &c., should be put in thorough repair, 








in order that no time may be lost when the 
season opens for out-door operations, and their 
immediate use required. Harness should never 
be tied with strings and straps and other make- 
shifts, until some serious accident occurs ; but 
be taken to the harness-maker for a complete 
overhauling. Worn-out or very old parts of 
harness should be replaced with new, and all 
weak points strengthened. It is better to do 
this than to follow the example of some who 
never have any repairing done until a fracture 
takes place and an accident follows.— German- 
town Telegraph. 


FARMING, A SCIENCE. 


There is no business demanding such varied 
acquirements and such extensive knowledge— 
none that affords such full scope for the highest 
intellectual powers—as that of farming. The 
farmer has to deal with the works of nature, 
created by an wise power,—an Almighty 
hand—by that sate mysterious Power that set 
the flaming comet on its rapid course, and whose 
ways and works are past finding out. The far- 
mer has to deal with the earth—learn its differ- 
ent characteristics and capabilities, and its adap- 
tation to the various plants he cultivates, the way 
to remedy its defects and appropriate its riches. 
The air and the seasons, too, must be his study ; 
for they materially affect his interest, sometimes 
giving him a golden harvest, at others bringing 
rust and blight upon his crops and prospects. 
He must know something of vegetable physi- 
ology—and the more the better—for every day 
during the growing season he performs work for 
the growth of his crops, founded on the laws 
which govern vegetable life, and without this 
knowledge he labors in the dark, or follows the 
leading of those who may be ignorant as himself. 
He should know the best means of growing those 
plants that are valuable, and the best means of 
destroying those that are noxious. 

This would seem to be enough to require of 
one man, for the successful prosecution of one 
profession, and yet the farmer cannot stop here. 
He must know somewhat of the habits of the 
hundreds of insects that prey upon his crops, 
and threaten their destruction, or he cannot hope 
to wage a successful war against them; and 
distinguish between friend and foe, or he will 
not only destroy those that are innocent, but 
those who are his best helpers. The various do- 
mestic animals--the noble horse, the ox, the sheep 
—all require his care in health and sickness. 
He must be their guide and protector as well as 
their physician in ordinary cases. The farmer 
must be a mechanic, for the recent and general 
introduction of complicated machinery upon the 
farm renders this absolutely necessary. The 
reaping-machine, the seed drill, the threshing- 
machine, ete., require care and skill in working 
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In addition to all this, the farmer must be a{ unfortunate men were killed on the spot, ang 
merchant. He must be able to judge where and | carried far down among the ruins. Of the pe. 


when to sell the various products of his hens. 


Many thousands of dollars are every year lost to 
the farming interests for the lack of a little com- 


maining six, three survived for some time, and 
the others were ultimately rescued. All, how. 
ever, suffered more or less severely from the 


mercial ability. Wool, and cattle, and butter, and ; falling timber, as well as the privations they 


cheese are often bought up by speculators at 
prices far below their real value. In view of the 
vast acquirements needed by the’ farmer, we are 
led to exclaim, with one of old, “ Who is compe- 
tent to this work ?”’ We have never seen one 
who was master of his profession —Rural New 
Yorker. 


end 


The following additional particulars of the 
terrible accident near New-Castle, England, by 
which two hundred and fifteen miners lost their 
lives, is taken from a late English paper. 


New Hartley Colliery, where this sad disaster 
has occurred, comprises three seams—the high 
main, the yard-seam, and the main; but the 
mining operations have been ly confined to 
the low or steam coal main. The workings have 
been carried on by a single shaft passing through 
the yard-seam at a depth of about 70 fathoms, 
and penetrating to the low seam, which lies 
about 100 fathoms below the surface. The shaft 
was divided into two equal sections by a sub- 
stantial wooden brattice running through its en- 
tire length. One half was used as an up-cast, and 
the other as a down-cast pit, this arrangement 
answering the same purpose in connection with 
the ventilation of the mine as the duplicate 
shafts which are employed in many collieries. 

The accident that killed five men in the shaft, 
and which imprisoned the 215 men and lads in 
the mine, occurred about half-past ten on Thurs- 
day morning. Most of the miners in the pit had 
gone in at one o’clock in the morning, and were 
just about being relieved to come to bank by the 
back shift, which went in at nine o’clock. In 
fact, two sets of men of the first shift had 
got to bank, and the third shift was “riding” 
or coming up the shaft in the cage, and had got 
hauled half way up, when the beam of the pump- 
ing engine overhanging the shaft at the bank 
suddenly, and without any warning, snapped in 
two, the projecting outer half, weighing upwards 
of twenty tons, falling with a tremendous crash 
right down the centre of the shaft. It struck 
the top of the brattice, and carried the wood- 
work and timber, which extended from the top to 
the bottom of the shaft, with it down the shaft. 
It encountered the ascending cage, bringing up 
the eight miners, half way. The survivors of 
the party state that they first observed something 
shoot past them with the velocity of a thunder- 
bolt and presently found themselves overwhelmed 
by a perfect hail of broken beams and planks. 


The iron cage in which they were ascending, was | 
shattered to pieces by the shock, and two of the’ 


were exposed to during the twelve weary hours 
that elapsed before assistance could be conveyed 
to them. The mass of rubbish completely filled 
the lower part of the shaft, so as to cut off all 
chances of escape by that egress for the men and 
boys employed in the low main. . * 
The excitement in the village near the pit’s 
mouth was, of course, of the most intense char. 
acter, being inhabited almost exclusively by the 
families of the men employed in the colliery. 
Women and children crowded on the bank, and 
the scene was most heart-rending. An account 
written at eight o’clock on Friday night says:— 
“ Continued and energetic efforts are being made 
to reach the unfortunate men who are entombed 
alive, but the difficulty of removing the debris 
isimmense. The general opinion now is that 
the horses will inevitably perish, as they are in 
the low seam. The whole of the men are fastened 
in what is called the ‘ yard-seam,’ and the debris 
which chokes up the shaft reaches nearly up 
to the ‘high seam.’ As fast as the rubbish is 
loosened it is cleared away into the high seam. 
The depth of the shaft is 94} fathoms; the 
high seam is 38 fathoms from the bank, and 
the yard-seam 70. The shaft is 12 feet wide. 
The men at the time of the occurrence of 
the disaster were all working in th¥ low main, 
but it is supposed they came up the staple 
into the yard-seam, but as to whether all of them 
were able to reach there or not different opinions 
prevail. Relays of half-a-dozen men, changed 
every hour, have been at work down the shaft 
since yesterday, and they can now sometimes 
hear the voices of the unfortunate men.” * * 
There is no doubt that the buried men were 
alive so late as Sunday afternoon, and on that 
night they perished. Down to that afternooa 
the timber and bratticing which formed the ob 
struction half way down the shaft, might have 
been comparatively open for the air and gases to 
pass through from the bottom of the mine; bat 
after that evening it might to a large extent be 
come almost air-tight. The distance up the 
shaft from the yard to the upper seam is from 
fifty to sixty yards; but there is a means of 
egress from the yard-seam higher up the shal 
than from the archway leading from its workings 
by means of the furnace drift—a sort of sloping 
chimney leading from the furnace in the 
seam into the shaft. It would appear that the 
more bold and adventurous of the buried miners, 
including Amos, the overman, and Tennast, 
one of the deputies, had found a way up this 
drift, and from saws and adzes and other 
found there had employed themselves down © 
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Sunday afternoon in trying to cut a way through 
the timber blocking the shaft, and so force a pas- 
sage up to the outer world. * * * 

The cloth brattice cleared the shaft to some 
extent of gas. Three pitmen (volunteers) went 
down, penetrated the obstruction, got into the 
yard-seam by the engine drift, and found men 
lying dead at the furnace. They pushed their 
way through. The air was bad. Within this 
door they found a large body of men sleeping the 
sleep of death. They retreated, and came to 
bank with the appalling intelligence. Humble, 
viewer of the colliery, and Hale, immediately 
went down, and returned in an hour and a half. 
Both had to be taken off the sling, seriously 
affected by gas. They went all through the works, 
and found no living man, but a hecatomb of 
dead bodies. The bulk of the dead bodies were 
lying in the gallery near the shaft. An affecting 
report, which touched all hearts, was made by 
these gentlemen. Families were lying in groups ; 
children in the arms of their fathers; brothers 
with brothers. Most of them looked placid, as if 
asleep; but higher up, near the furnace, some 
tall, stout men seemed to have died hard. The 
corn-bins were all cleared. Some few of the men 
had a little corn in their pockets. A pony was 


lying dead among the men, but untouched. 


ITEMS. 
DOMESTIC. 
On the morning of the 9th ult. a telescopic comet 
was discoved by Dr. Winnecke, at the Imperial Ub- 
servatory of Poulkova, near St. Petersburg. 


The Admiralty has decided on sending out a special 
expedition for surveying the various reefs and dan- 
gerous shoals abounding in the China seas, as also 
on the coast of Cochin China. 


No further eruption of Vesuvius has occurred, but 
deleterious gases are pouring up through the town 
of Torre del Greco, and even through the water some 
fathoms from shore. 


Letters from Manheim speaks of the abolition of 
the Baden-Baden gambling tables, as having been 
definitively decided upon by the Grand-Ducal Gov- 
ernment. 


The census of Italy was taken on New Year’s morn. 
Precisely on the stroke of twelve, every subject of 
King Victor Emanual drew up a muster-roll of him- 
self, his wife, his son and daughter, his man-servant, 
his maid-servant, and the stranger within his gates. 


Western Arrica.—Discovery or Dr. Barkiz.—The 
royal mail steam-ship Ethiope, with mails from Fer- 
nando Po., etc. has arrived at Liverpool, after a very 
rapid passage from the West Coast. By this arrival 
we are placed in possession of news of the long-lost 
African explorer, Dr. Baikie, regarding whose fate 
there has been so much speculation. It will be re- 
membered that Dr. Baikie was attached for some 
time to the Niger expedition, and the last heard from 
him—until the present time—was upwards of two 
years ago. Since then the fate of himself and his 
assistant was a mystery, but it was generally believed 
that be had either perished from the sickness and 
fatigue incident on his explorations, or that he had 


fallen a victim to some of the savage tribes of the 
country. We are, however, glad to say that tle ad- 
venturous explorer and his assistant have at last 
been discovered alive and well, after a residence of 
two years amongst the natives, during which time 
they were without communication with Europeans. 
During his two years’ sojourn among the natives, 
the doctor enjoyed tolerable good health, and had 
lifewise made some interesting researches in connec- 
tion with the exploration of the Niger. The last ad- 
vices left Dr. Baikie at the confluence of the river. 


TELEGRAPHIC ACHIEVEMENT.—On the 8th instant, 
as a result of some experiments by the operators, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, and Boston, Mass., worked di- 
rectly, steadily and without interruption together for 
nearly an hour. The route chosen was via Omaha 
City, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburg, Philadelphia, 
and New York. 


Fat Cattie.—David Traine, of Limewood station, 
has raised a steer and an ox deserving of mention. 
The former is seven years old, and a cross between 

j the native and Durham. It is five feet ten inches 
high; and over nine feet long from horns to root of 
tail; its girth is nine feet eleven inches ; depth from 
top of shoulder point of brisket, over five feet ; 
width across chs, three feet two inches; sup- 
posed weight, wien dressed, 2500 pounds. The ox 
is eight years old, of North Devon stock, and though 


not so large as the steer, will probably weigh, when 
dressed, 1800 pounds. 


Tue New Miti-nouse at Fairmount.—The new 
mill-house at Fairmount is nearly completed, two of 
the immense iron chambers for the turbine wheels 
having been put in place, and nearly all the pumps 
secured to their foundations. There are six pumps 
in all, two worked by each wheel. They are placed 
in pairs horizontally; one on each side. They are 
eighteen inches in diameter, with six feet stroke of 
piston ; the valves are double bear, working vertical- 
ly in chambers placed immediately over each set of 
valves, one on the connecting main, between the 
chambers and one of the suction pipes which takes 
the water from the flumes supplying the wheels. The 
packing of the pump pistons is end wood, which is 
kept tight by means of a cone forced underthe wooden 
ring. The mean capacity of all six pumps will be 
16,000,000 gallons per day, although they can be 
worked up, to 18,000,000 gallons, if necessary. The 
movable wheel is nine feet in diameter, and has fifty 
buckets. The pinions of the wheels are of iron, with 
the cogs accurately dressed, working into mortice 
wheels with hickory cogs. 


Imports or Corron.—From 10th month Ist., 1861, 
to 2d month 7, 1862, there were imported into New 
York, from British ports, chiefly Liverpool, seven mil- 
lions five hundred and twenty-seven pounds of cot- 
ton, valued in the invoices at one million five hun- 
dred and fifty thousand one hundred and ninety-two 
dollars. This is at the average rates of about twenty- 
and a half cents per pound. 


eae 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiovur asp Meat.—Market dull; 600 bbls. sold at 
$5 87a $6 for extra family ; $5 62 a $5 75 for extra. 
Sales to retailers and bakers, from $5 25 to $5 37 for 
superfine; $5 56° a 5 75 for extras; $5 81 a $6 00 
for extra family, and $6 12 a $6 75 for fancy lots— 
according to quality. Rye Flour is worth $3 25, 
and Pennsylvania Corn Meal $3 per bbl. Last sale 
of Brandywine at $3 12}. 

Grain.—Sales of Wheat at $1 32 a $1 35 for Penn- 
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sylvania red, and $1 40a 1 46 for white. Sales of 
Pennsylvania Rye at 72 a 73c., in lots. Corn is 
quiet. Sales of new yellow at 55a 56c. Oats are 
quiet at 38 cents. New York Barley 85 cents, Penn- 
eylvania at 70 cents. 


Serps.—Cloverseed is very quiet, at $4 00a 4 12 
per 64 pounds. Timothy is quoted at $1 94a $2, 
Flaxseed is worth $2 10 a $2 15 


YHE ATTENTION of those desiring publicity to 
‘| their profession or business, is called to the an- 
nexed prices for advertisements in this paper : 

For one square of ten lines or less— 

For one insertion, 50 
WO UMOPTIOID i 5. cccccsccncsssessscesssasvesuseves 00 
1 month, 50 
2 50 
00 
00 
00 
‘ Address the Publisher, 
T. ELLWOOD ZELL, 
Nos. 17 and 19 south 6th street, Philadelphia. 


ARGE PUBLIC SALE of Eyvergreens, Shade 
L Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Fruit Trees, Vines, 
Roots, &c., suitable for Lawns, Cemeteries, Parks, 
Avenues, Orchards, Gardens, Hedges, Wind-breaks, 
and stock for nurserymen, dealers and landscape 
gardeners. Commencing at 1 P. M., on Second-day, 
(Monday,) 10th of 3d mo., (March) next, at Evergreen 
Nursery, Woodbury, N. J. 


2d mo. 22d—3t. DAVID J. GRISCOM. 


CHOOL BOOKS.—A large assortment of ScHoon 
\) Books and Srationary on hand and for sale at 
the lowest wholesale prices. 
Cap and Letter paper, from $1.50 to 3.00 per ream. 
Lead Pencils, from 12 to 50 cts. per dozen. 
Wrapping paper, from 30 cts to $1.50 per ream. 
Good Inks, suitable for Schools, 37 cts. and up- 
wards per dozen bottles. 
Steel Pens, good article, from 50 cts. to $1.00 per 
gross. 
Slates, from 50 cts. to $1.62 per dozen. 
Also a large stock of the School Books generally 
in use. 
T. ELLWOOD ZELL, 
Bookseller, Publisher and Stationer, 
Nos. 17 and 198. 6th st., Phila, 


x - 
OORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS.—The second half of the present Term 
will commence the 24th of 2nd Mo., and continue 
twenty weeks. The Autumn Term, the Ist of 10th 
Mo. next, and continue forty weeks. 
For circulars apply to 
Mary S. Lippincott, Principal, 
Moorestown P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 
2mo 8—3t. 





A SUBSCRIBER to this paper is desirous of ob- 

taining the following numbers to complete his 
set, and the publisher is authorized to purchase 
them, for which four cents for each number will be 
paid, if delivered at this Office. 
Vol. II1.—1, 2, 3, 4, 50. 

“ IV.—16, 17, 20. 

“ VIL—11. 

“ VIII.—39. 


}NDERTAKING —Wm. Heacock, General Fy,. 

) nishing Undertaker, No. 18 North Ninth Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Also, Furniture made to order, repaired, varnished 
and upholstered. Matresses made and repaired, 

Removals and Packing of Furniture carefully 
attended to. 

1 mo. 4, 1862.—1 yr. 


} EMOVAL.—GENERAL BOOK BIN N DERY, 

Cuarues H. Maror takes this method of inform. 
ing the public that he has removed his Bindery from 
the old premises, rear of 52 North Sixth Street, to 
the more convenient and accessible location, No. 25 
North Sixth Street, (Second Story,) opposite the City 
Bank, where he hopes, by unremitting personal at- 
tention to business, to keep all his old friends and 
make many new ones. Large and small orders to the 
Trade on the most Liberal Terms ; also, Jos Biyping 
in every style: Magazines, Scrap Books, &c., &e., 
handsomely and well bound to order at reasonable 
rates. Missing Numbers supplied when practicable, 
Old and rare books carefully rebound. Friends” 
Periodicals, &e. (The Friend, Friends’ Intelligencer and 


Review,) and other Friends’ Books, bound in neatand 


durable styles. Country Friends will find this & COM 
venient and central place to call; or their order | 
through Dispatch will receive prompt attention. 


Book axp Jos Printinc—Books, Pamphlets, Bika 


Heads, Circulars, Cards, Labels, Coal and other? 
Tickets, &c., &c., printed by Steam Power, neatly 
and with despatch, at the Lowest Prices. 

The Subscriber has published a new edition of the 
New Testament, printed in a clear, open-faced type, 
600 pp. 12mo., being very suitable for Schools and 
Families, convenient to handle, and pleasant to the 
eyes of old persons. Furnished with a Map of Pales- 
tine for reference. CHARLES H. MAROT, 

Bookbinder and Publiser, 
No. 25 North 6th St. (2d Story,) opposite City Bank. 
™ mo. 19, 1661—lyr. 
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MERCANTILE COLLEGE, 8. E. corner Chestnut and 
Seventh Sts., Philadelphia. The purchase of scholar- 
ship for Full Course entitles the holder to unlimited 
tuition in our nine Colleges located in large cities 
from New York to St. Louis. Best works on Book 
Keeping, Penmanship, Commercial Law, Phonogra 
phy, Arithmetic, &c. for sale. Young men wishing 
thorough preparation and introduction to business, 
should enter these Colleges. Write for information. 

11 mo. 30, 186!—ly. 

\ )M. STILL, dealer in STOVES, RANGES, Lehigh 
and Schuylkill COAL, &c. &c., No. 107 North 
Fifth street. 

A general assortment of Cooking, Parlor and 
Chamber Stoves, Ranges, Heaters, &c., constantly 
on hand. Repairing carefully attended to. 

RerereNces—J. M. McKim, Samuel Rhoads, Dill- 
wyn Parrish, Prof. C. D. Cleveland, Dr. Caspar 
Wistar, James Mott, Thomas Williamson, W. # 
Furness. 9th mo. 14th, 1861—6 m. 


Hie, F HAT STORK. Silk, Beaver “and Otter 
Hats, French and American Felts. Men’s and 
Boy’s Caps, Children’s Hats and Caps. 

STRAW GOODS in great variety. 


order at short notice. 





Hats made té 


CHAS. LAING & CO., 
N. E. cor. Sixth and Chestnut Ste., 
Amos J. Micuener. Philada. 
4th mo. 6th, 1861—ly. 
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